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Such a practice is somewhat more frequent in the couplet
narratives and epistles of the 1817 volume than in either Hunt
or Browne, and even characterizes the opening of some of them:

Young Calidore is paddling o'er the lake; /

His healthful spirit eager and awake

To feel the beauty of a silent eve (CaL, 1-3).

Full many a dreary hour have I past, /
My brain bewilder'd, and my mind o'ercast
With heaviness . . . (To My Brother George, 1-3).

What is more gentle than a wind in summer? /
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer
That stays one moment . . . (Sleep and Poetry, 1-3).

This reversal of conventional line-stoppage in the couplet is
far more frequent in Endymion, and may almost be designated
there as a consistent mannerism. Thus, for example, in the very
opening of the poem it is used for fourteen lines together, except
for the wholly enjambed couplet of lines 3 and 4:

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: /

Its loveliness increases; it will never

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. /

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, /

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, /

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darkened ways

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, /

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, /

Trees old, and young, sprouting a shady boon

For simple sheep (I, 1-15).

Lack of discipline is manifested in other ways throughout
these couplets. In marked contrast to his maturer verse, Keats
sought a rapidity of flow in them, and drew far more upon
stress-failure * than he had even in his sonnets; and in doing so
he occasionally violated all traditional English metrical practice